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For Friends’ Review. 


THROUGH THE DARK CONTINENT 


Through the Dark Continent; or, the Sources 
of the Nile, uround the Great Lakes of 
Equatorial Africa, and down the Living- 
stone River to the Atlantic Ocean. By 
Henry M. Stanley. New York. Harper & 
Brothers, publishers. Two volumes, with 
10 maps and 150 wood-cuts. 

Upon receipt of the news of the death of 
that worthy African traveller and mission- 
ary, David Livingstone,* Henry M. Stanley, 
an American, of some experience in African 
exploration, was seized with a strong desire 


* Livingstone died of dysentery, in the Fifth month, 1873, 
upon the suuthern shore of Lake Bemba or Bangweolo. This 
lake, supp.sed to be the southernmost source of the great 
Congo River, is situated in 12° south latitude. 
Mountains of Bisa rise from its southern shore, 
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to settle more determinately than hitherto 
| had been done, the sources of the Nile and 


Congo rivers. Making bis purpose known, 
he was duly commissioned by the proprietors 
of the London Daily Telegraph and the 
New York Herald, to carry it into execu- 
tion. Before beginning a brief abstract of 


this memorable and perilous expedition, it 


will be worth while to cast a glance at the 
work of exploration already accomplished in 
part of the tropical region which our ven- 
turesome traveller now proposed to enter. 
The long, narrow lake, TANGANIKA, situ- 
ated six hundred miles west of the Zanzibar 
coast, had been discovered by the expedition 
of Burton and Speke, in 1858. It was not 
seen again by an European until Livingstone 
arrived there in 1867, and partially ex- 
plored it in that and the two succeeding 
years. In 1871, Stanley himself visited it 
(meeting Livingstone at Ujiji, on the east- 
ern shore*), and next, in 1874, came Lieu- 
tenant Cameron. The coast line of the lake, 
however, bad not as yet been entirely map- 
ped out, while the problem as to its true 
outlet was still leftin obscurity. It was pret- 
ty well known that its waters found no exit 
eastward into the Indian Ocean, but whether, 
on the other hand, they connected with the 
Nile and eventually mingled with the Medi- 
terranean, or with the Congo or some other 
stream emptying into theAtlantic, were ques- 
tions upon which more light was desirable. 
Livingstone had discovered that the 
waters of Lake Bemba flowed northward by 
the river Luapula, into a smaller lake, 
Mwera, and thence out of that still north- 
wardly, under the name of the LUALABA. 
On the bank of this stream, several hundred 
miles farther in the same direction, is the 
Arab depot, Nyangwé, the limit of Living- 
stone’s travels. Lieutenant Cameron, after 
visiting Lake Tanganika in 1874, came also 
to Nyangwé (which is 200 miles west of the 
north end of that lake); but, without follow- 


° Detailed in his published narrative, ‘‘How I found Living- 
stone.” 
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ing the Lualaba, ventured the hypothesis 
that it must be one of the head-waters of the | 
Congo. This it remained for Stanley defi- | 
nitely to prove, when he, too, coming to 
Nyangweé, pursued the river’s course there- 
from to the sea, thus showing the Lualaba| 
to be really identical with the Congo. 
Cameron, we may add, crossed the conti-' 
nent from Nyangwé southwestwardly to the 
Benguela coast. : 


amidst scenery which the narrator speaks of 
as recalling that of the Alleghanies, the 
gradually ascending path brought them toa 
beight of 4,500 feet above the sea, and from 
that elevated region they beheld an extensive 
plain stretching northwest and west. where. 
on there were “browsing herds of 
game.” 

On the first day of the year 1875, at Mo. 
‘kondoku, in the Ugogo country, Stanley 
Lastly, Lieutenant Speke, who, with changed his course to north-northwest, pass. 
Burton, discovered Lake Tanganika in 1858, | ing through a hitherto unexplored district, 
as previously stated, parting from his com-|until the great lake was reached. Soon 
panion and pursuing a northeasterly course, | after leaving Ugogo, they surmounted a 
arrived, after three weeks’ march, at a great| steep, barrier-like formation of rock, and 
lake which he called the Vicrorta NYANz<, | found themselves upon a bigh plateau 5,000 
and which he also rightly announced to be | feet above the sea. It was dens ly over- 
the source of the White Nile. His explora-|! grown with low brushwood, and hence very 
tions, however, being limited, Speke, in con-| difficult to penetrate. There was no game, 
junction with a Captain Grant, was entrusted | and, being unable to purchase provisions, 
with the command of a second expedition, | three of the Wangwana perished from hun- 
which was sent out at the expense of the! ger. Their necessities were finally relieved, 
Royal Geographical Society. Speke and|in part, when they came to the tribe of the 
Grant arrived at the Victoria Nyanza early | Warimi, who were the finest people in their 
in 1862, and, passing around a considerable | physical appearance that they had seen since 
part of its borders, discovered where, upon| leaving Zanzibar, being manly in bearing 
its northern side, the waters dropping from!and with regular features, The typical 


the level of the lake by the “Ripon Falls,” | thick lip and flat nose of the negro were not 
escaped northwardly into the “ Victoria”|seen amongst them. They showed them- 
Nile. Nevertheless, the trath of this dis- 


selves, however, decidedly opposed to the 
covery was combated, in part, by various!strangers tarrying in their villages, and, 
geographers and travellers, and among the! although thirty of the men were sick, and it 
rest by Burton, Speke’s former coadjutor ; | 


was then the rainy season of the year, the 
so that a more detailed exploration of the| expedition was obliged to move on. Edward 


Victoria Nyanza appeared to be called for.| Pocock, in the meantime, had been taken 
Thus we see that there were three distinct) with typhus fever, and died after a very 
problems, the solution of which Stanley brief illness. 
must have had in view, when he announced| At Chiwyu, their camp was at an altitude 
himself in readiness to cross the “Dark Con-| of 5,400 feet above the level of the sea. 
tinent.”’ | Back of them, southward, was the gradually 
The expedition, in addition to the leader! ascending table-land; northward, a bill- 
and three young Englishmen, (Frederick! country, with little rivulets ranning north- 
Barker. and two brothers, Francis and Ed-'eastwardly in the valleys. Tiese were the 
ward Pocock), comprised also upward of| feeders of the great Nyanza, and therefore 
300 able-bodied Wangwana, or coast natives, | were the southernmost sources of the river 
besides some women and children. They) Nile. A short distance beyond, some of the 
left Bagomoyo, on the mainland opposite | Wangwana having stolen a small quantity 
Zanzibar, the 17th day of Eleventh month,|of milk from the natives, the latter beset 
1874. Only the four white men rode. The|them in force, and, before they could be 
Wangwana carried the 18,000 pounds of! driven away, twenty-four of the men of the 
goods and paraphernalia, the cloth, beads!|expedition had been killed. The loss to 
and wire for presents, the bedding, tents, | their assailants is not given. Coming next 
ammunition, boat-sections and oars, and a! to the rich, grassy plains of Usukuma, they 
great variety of miscellaneous articles. A|were enabled to purchase all the meat, 
large battalion was provided with rifles.|melons and vegetables they desired, and 
The direction taken for the first half of the| three days were spent in eating and drink- 
journey, that is to say, about three hundred|ing, and in festive rejoicings over theif 
and fifty miles, was due west, and was | escape from famine. 
somewhat north of the route followed by At Usiba, south of and witkin a hundred 
previous expeditions. The first conspicuous | miles of the great lake which they wereslowly 
landmark was the colossal peak of Kidudu, approaching, the view must have been 0! % 
which rose on their right. As they jour-|kind very different from what we usually 
neyed on by the Usagora Mountains, and | associate with anything African. Stanley 
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describes it as seen from the summit of a 
rocky pile, as ‘“‘a most beautiful pastoral 
country, with outcropping mounds, between 
which heaves and rolls in low, broad waves, 
a green, grassy plain, whereon feed thou 
sands of cattle scattered about in small 
herds. After the traveller has performed 
his six hundred miles from the Ocean to 
Usihba, however phlegmatic he may be, he 


will surely glow with pleasure when he| 


views this fair scene of promise. The deli- 
cious smell of cattle and young grass comes 
up from the plain, and reminds one of home- 
farm memories, of milk and cheese, and 
secret dippings into cream pots. From 
the staked bomas and the hedge-encircled 
villages there rise to my hearing the bleat 
ing of young calves and the lowing of the 
cows as they look interestedly toward the 
village, and I could see flocks of kids and 
goats, and sheep with jealously watchful 
shepherd boys close by, the whole prospect 
so peaceful and idyllic that it made a 
strangely affecting impression on me.” 
Eight days march thence, mostly through 
8 country similar to that above described, 
brought the travellers to the village of 
Kagehyi on the southern shore of the Vic 
toria Nyanza. The time occupied from the 
start was 103 days; the distance travelled, 
as shown by the pedometer, was 720 miles; 
and the surface of the Nile’s greatest reser- 
voir was ascertained to stand at a height of 
somewhat over 4,000 feet above sea level. 
(To be continued.) 


eo ——_— 
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OUR PERILS. 


Every religious association has its pecu-| 


liar dangers, as had the primitive Christian 
Church itself. These may be connected 


even witb some of its principal advantages 
and blessings. 


past, with the desire to gain wisdom to- 


wards their avoidance in the present and the 
future. 


What have been the especial dangers of | 


the Society of Friends? They have been 
obviously different, at least in relative 
prominence, at different periods. First of 
all, in the days of George Fox and his 
immediate associates, the most striking fea 
ture of the Society was, its total abandon- 
ment of all dependence upon “ historical es- 
tablishments” and outward rites, and its 
proclamation and exemplification of the per- 
tonal leadership of Christ in His church. 
The language of George Fox's letters and 
Journal is often very explicit upon this 
theme. No prophet in the Old Testament 


It may be not unprofitable, | 
from time to time, to endeavor to realize’! 
what perils have been encountered in the’! 
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more confidently announced bis anthority 
for utterance to be * the word of the Lord.” 
So high a claim, even though based upon so 
positive an experience, could not but afford 
opportunity for mistake and self-deception 
on the part of some weaker bretbren; the 
almost total escape of George Fox himself 
from which,* under the circumstances, was 
truly marvellous. 

The earliest peculiar danger of Friends, 
therefore, was of /anaticism, ranterism, 
mistaking the suggestions of their imagina- 
tions, or sometimes of the evil one, disguis- 
ed, for the voice of the Holy Spirit, whose 
immediate guidance they sought and an- 
nounced from day to day. Of this self- 
deception, the most glaring and awful in- 
stance was that of James Naylor. Some 
others also occurred. It is difficult for us at 
this day, even with careful search of the 
chronicles of the Society, and some acquaint- 
ence with the condition of religious and so- 
cial life two centuries ago, to judge with 
accuracy of the actions of those who believ- 
ed themselves to be sent by Christ Himself 
into the worid to testify against wickedness 
and error in high as well as in low places, 
and to work out a revival, amidst much 
corruption, of primitive Christianity. 
Should we venture so to judge, some ac- 
tions of a few of the early members of the 
Society might easily be criticised in view 
of modern standards of propriety. Won- 
derfully few, certainly, were the unequivocal 
examples among them of ranting fanaticism, 


‘at a time when the religious atmosphere, so 


to speak, was of a tropical temperature, and 
beset by clouds and storms. Enough for 
our present purpose to indicate this first 
danger of the Society, resulting from one of 
its most fundamental and essential (primi- 


tive Christian) doctrines, as a shadow at- 


tends the light. 

This peril, since it is connected with so 
central a reform, always peculiarly insisted 
upon by Friends, cannot ever be entirely ab- 
sent from the Society, but it has been rarely 


illustrated on any considerable seale in our 
later generations. 


On the contrary, the very existence of 
such a possibility of fanaticism, under the 
plea of spiritual guidance, quite early led to 
a gradually increasing and more and more 


organized caution on the part of the Society 
to guard against it. Hence came, in course 
of time, a second danger—positive, although 
perbaps it may have been imperceptible to 
all but the most discerning minds. This 
was secularization; a studious conformity to 
decorum, rule, and order, religious earnest- 


*The writer here « xprcsses his own conviction 
hatanother opinion bas been entcriained by 


whileaware 
t 
among Friends, " 


sulue, even 
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ness being confined to a few, whose opera- 
tions were carefully limited, the rest of the 
body too much lapsing into indifferent pro- 
priety. Increase of worldly prosperity, with 
the absence of persecution, tended to pro- 
mote this kind of decline. 

It would be very wrong to assert that 
such a degeneration as this ever involved 
the whole of the religious Society of Friends. 
But that such a tendency was marked, dur- 
ing the second century of its existence, is a 
fact familiar to the minds of all who have 
given attention to the records of that period, 
sometimes, recently, called the ‘middle ages” 
of the Society. 

Almost parallel with this in time was the 
progress of another tendency, quite peculiar 
in some respects, to the history of the So- 
ciety of Friends. Growing out of a perver- 
sion of the ‘“root-doctrine,” as William 
Penn called it, of the immediate teaching 
and guidance of the Holy Spirit, that error 
which, through a personal accident, bas re- 
ceived the name of Hicksism, consisted and 
consists essentially in the notion that, since 
an immediate, spiritual revelation of Him 
self and His truth is given to all, no out- 
ward revelation is essential ; and the record 
of the latter in the Scriptures, however 
much to be admired and valued as compared 


to other literature, may be, practically, laid 


upon the shelf. Practically, the Scriptures 
were by very many laid upon the sbelf, 
under this idea, before any such teaching 
appeared definitely amongst Friends. But 
when it appeared, itat once gathered around 
it hundreds who had thus misinterpreted 
the faith and praciice of the early Friends 
In the minds of these, not aided or corrected 
by the public reading of the Scriptures, or 
by Bible school instruction, as is the case in 
other religious bodies, the natural ligbt of 
human reason came, in doctrine, to be con- 
founded with, and in practice to supersede 
Divine revelation, both inward and outward. 
“The ligbt that was in them became dark- 
ened ;” so that one after another of those 
truths, which are known only by revelation, 
were explained away or denied; and those 
who, on such a profession and action, sepa- 
rated from the orthodox body, still claiming 
the name of Friends, may, if that title be 
used at all for them, without injustice be 
called ‘‘ Unitarian Friends.” 

Having the present purpose of simply in- 
dicating, without much discussion, what 
are conceived to have been and to be our 
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| 

/near to us are often clad in garments of 
| Fespect and much affection, so that we can. 
not easily discern what is to be lamented 
under the garb of virtues to be honored, and 
associations to be loved, it is an unwelcome 
task to speak of these. But all reluctance 
, On this point having, within the last quarter 
of a century, given way to an almost “ icono- 
clastic” reaction, it requires now no uncom. 
mon boldness tc express the belief that, in 
the years to come, the most sober and con. 
servative of Friends will appreciate, in retro. 
spect, the momentous and injurious nature 
of this evil of formalism and traditionalism, 
which reverses absolutely one of the cardi. 
nal principles of original Quakerism, to qit: 
that substance in religion must always be 
preferred to shadows, and while some form 
is indispensable, no special form is under the 
Gospel in itself essential; and that all forms 
asserted to be so, are thereby rendered dan- 
gerous to the spiritual well-being of indi- 
viduals and of the body. 

What, now, is left? What appears to 
be, on acalm survey, the especial danger 
of the religious Society of Friends at the 
present time? Liberty from the shackles of 
traditionalism has been amply asserted and 
realized everywhere in the Society by most 
of its members, except where the temptation 
to rely upon almost sacred traditions has 
been unduly strengthened by local recollec- 
tions, and privileges like those of a chosen 
people. Reaction from rationalism and Uni- 
tarianisin has caused the predominant thoughé 
and feeling of the Society to become emi- 
uently evangelical. The Bible has been 
brought down from its shelf; it is read 
daily amongst Friends in almost every 
house, and is made the constant companion 
and much-used wespon of many zealous min- 
isters. Revivalism has taken the place of 
quietism. What more do we want? Is not 
primitive Quakerism essentially restored in 
its spiritually evangelical faith and its 
wor)d-conquering and converting zeal? And 
is not this primeval Christianity? ‘This 
last is really the question that needs to be 
answered. 

To our present purpose it belongs only to 
say that, however far, with devout thank- 
fulness, we may find ground to affirm a fa- 
vorable answer to this question, to this pres- 
ent critical period also there belongs a dan- 
ger; a peril, indeed, not less in magnitude 
to the Society than those through which it 
has already passed. With the plainness of 


} 


chief besetting perils, we may now name | speech becoming strong conviction, yet with 
another of these, belonging to our own time, | great reluctance to appear either alarmist or 
as well as to the decades, perhaps we may |censorious, and especially disclaiming the 
say the half century, preceding the lifetime latter design, a need is felt of calling this 
of the present generation. This is ¢radi-| danger that of disintegration. It seems to 
tionalism. Since errors and weaknesses; be no less. May it be averted by the bless- 
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ing of the Head of the Church upon the| mother, with maternal solicitude, ‘ conveyed 

faithfulness of those whom He bas redeem-| him out of town.” 

ed. Mintmus. | The bearing of ‘‘ Cricket” upon higher 
nents — | education and general culture may not be at 

| Once apparent to readers not of the “Alum- 

| ni,” but we can assure them that this game 

| with others similar bas been found very ser- 


oat ls : 1 viceable in promoting the discipline of our 
“Critics,” says Nathaniel Hawthorne, | institutions of learning, absorbing as it 


“are sentinels, who stand in the columns of} has the attention of boys, who otherwise 
newspapers to challenge authors and writers might seek recreation in directions annoy- 
as they present themselves to the public.” | jug to their instructors or caretakers. 

The second number of a quarterly period-| ‘The leading editorial is well and forcibly 
ical = Ay _ r lately va written. We are en nee this - me busi- 
issued, and as the professed design Of the) ness enterprise, which we might have sur- 
publication is to promote “higher education, | mised, as the price for single ‘copies of six- 
accurate scholarship and general culture in| teen pages is about the same as that of the 
the Society of Friends,” it should at once! Ailantic Monthly. No one is expected to 
Mc ioasesann a eneral culture it is a ee 

° , ; 5 2S r y 
little singular that deo wooed unmeaning of all | "he cltmains seaar ceudea “Geer tae 
sectarian nicknames should be chosen as | ]eges of New England,’ by Elizabeth T. 


word of the title. The name Methodist King, of Baltimore, is worth of itself the 
meant something when applied to Wesley’s | price of the paper. 


people. The words Congregationalist and | “Alumni Day at Haverford College,” is 
Presbyterian are indicative of features in 


| interesting, but we hope our young friends 
church government. Campbellites and Swe-| wil] not give up the supper. We can assure 
denborgians may, in view of the character of | them that, to the under-graduates, the colla- 
the founders of those Societies, not object to | tion outranks the “ feast of reason and the 
such appellations, though Christian Breth-| flow of soul.” For their sakes, brethren, 
ren and New Church are the legitimate | continue to eat, at Haverford, if vou hold the 
names, and certainly more euphonius. The) jiterary exercises in Independence Hall. 

sooner we discard as a cognomen whatat| An able paper on ‘ Education and the 
best owes its origin to the sharp reply of a | Society of Friends,” occupies pages 12 and 
man on trial for his protest against some|]3. It is idle to talk of the support of three 
error, and which has not the slightest appli- | first-class colleges by the Society of Friends 
cation to our people, the better. The other} jp this country. If Haverford continues to 
word of the “‘name of the paper,” will prob- |train young “men as thoroughly as it has 
ably be appreciated by the limited number} done thus far, and as good facilities are 
of graduates of our small but most excel-| afforded our girls for intellectual culture as 
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“THE QUAKER ALUMNUS.’’* 


lent colleges. 

A very long, but rather meritorious poem | 
graces the first two pages of No. 1, Vol I.! 
It looks all the better for the clear type and| 
good paper which are its setting. 

“Marcus Schwaner,” is the title of an ac- 
count of a man who seems to have made| 
trouble in “Zittaw,” by publishing in con-| 
versation his “ Quaker” opinions. Reading | 
his dialogues with the religious and civil | 
authorities, one is led to ask whether the’ 
apparently radical opinions or convictions of | 
Mareus on the subject of the Trinity, had| 
anything to do with the translation of his’ 
history by the Boston editor. 

The history is interesting, but in one re- 
spect differs from most accounts of Early 
Friends. They did not generally leave) 
when directed to, but Marcus Schwaner’s 


—_— 


* We regard this kindly criticism as evincing the interest in | 


this paper which the writer shares with many others. We 
hearti'y wich success to the young men who are conducting 


it and seeking to promote the cause of Christ and the welfare | 


of the Society —[Ed. Friends’ Review 


|of our distinctive principles. 


they now have, we may be grateful. That 
which is most needed at Haverford is a 
warm, generous, religious life, and a grasp 
on the part of the instructors of the grandeur 
At a time 
when such men as Brooks, Murray, Clark, 
and many others, are uniting on the great 
central thought, hitherto the distinctive 
principle of our denomination, our college 
should give no uncertain tone to the religi 
ous thought of its students. 

President Moore’s address finds a fitting 
place in these columns, concise and interest- 
iug, and Christian as well. 

The Colleges are reported, and James 
C. Thomas writes a neat letter. 

The closing article by A. L. M., is a good 
description of Providence Boarding-school, 
i|which is not a college, but in the commu- 
| nity at large ia New England, is considered 
|one of the very best boardiny-schools in the 
country. 

So much for the first number of The 
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Quaker Alumnus. We propose to notice 
the secoud number, if agreeable. In the 
meantime, we do not wish it success in the 
ordinary way, for it is ‘‘not a business en- 
terprise,’” but we hope it will be useful, and 
that its columns will be vital with that loy- 
alty that should characterize those who 
have learned of the Great Teacher, and 
without whose “ higher education, accurate 
scholarship and general culture,” we are un- 
educated. W. F. M. 


ee 


WILLIAM ALLEN. 
ABRIDGED FROM HIS MEMOIRS 


(Continued from page 245 ) 


Passing over 
record of bis philanthropic and benevolent 
works, we will turn to the widening field 
of labor in bis own religious Society. 
the second month of 1313 he was chosen as 
an elder. 


could have offered much in every point of 


view to be excused, but felt restrained from ' 


preventing my name going forward to the 


Monthly Meeting. My prayer is that I may | 


be favored with a clear evidence of the 


Lord’s will, and Divine strength to perform 
it, that my faith and trust may be increased, 
and that I may be preserved from becoming 


a mere dry and formal professor.” 


“‘ Dear S. Grellet called and took an affec- | 
tionate leave of me ; in a private opportunity | 


he counselled me to give up to manifested 
duty, hinting that it might prepare the way 
for a more public work which he believed 
the Lord was designing me for; but O! I 
fear lest I should lose my little faith.” At 
another time he records: “At a meeting on 
First-day, it opened instructively to my 


mind, that as the Supreme Being is a spirit, | 


so al! communication with Him must be 
spiritual ; and as we cannot command the 
times at which He may be pleased to open, it 
is our duty to wait for them, and to cherish 
them when so favored ; but if we turn away 
our attention to outward and visible objects 
these openings will cluse, and we shall be 
left to ourselves, barren and poor; happy 
for us if we feel our loss, and patiently look 
out for the next opening and strive to make 
a better use of it. It also appeared to me 
that those who are carnally minded have no 
idea of the inward life; they are wholly ab 
sorbed in outward objects, and when these 
please them, they feel a momentary joy,butno 
true peace. Riches, life and health are uncer- 
tain, but a little assurance that we are on 
that foundation which cannot be removed, 
and ti.at none of the storms and vicissitudes 
of life can separate us from the love of God, 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord,—this 


much of the interesting | 


On this occasion he remarks, “I! 


| Prussia came to London. 


REVIEW. 


adds a lustre to all that is beautiful in crea- 
tion, and sweetens every bitter cup, and it 
even enlightens the darkest scenes with a 
gleam of peace and hope.” Soon after he 
says: “On sitting down in meeting on 
Fourth-day, I saw there was a distinction 
to be made between endeavoring to do good 
merely from benevolent intention, and going 
into an undertaking from a sense of religious 
duty; that is, a sense upon the mind that the 
business is laid upon us. Now in the first 


‘ease, the effort is laudable, but we may be 


disappointed of our aim, and after all, from 


|mere human reason we are very imperfect 


judges of what may be for the best. But if 
it be the Lord’s own work, there is no uncer- 
tainty about the matter; and the result, let 
it be what it may, will be infallibly the best 
possible, so that acting under this precious 


‘influence, we have no reason to be in the 
In! 


least anxious,—we are but mere instruments 
in the hands of Him who doeth all things 
well, and should be upon our guard lest our 
own activity mar His work.” 

“T feel myself, with regard to spirituals, 
poor and blind and naked and wanting all 
things; deeply convinced that I cannot help 


|myself, may I persevere in humble applica- 


tion to Him from whom alone help can come. 
May the Saviour strip me of the filthy rags 


‘of my own righteousness, and clothe me 


with His righteousness.” 
In the summer of 1814, after the subju- 
gation of Bonaparte by the allied armies, 
the Emperor of Russia and the King of 
Addresses on the 
subject of peace and against war, were pre- 
sented to them by deputations of Friends, 
William Allen taking the prominent part. 
The Emperor received the address in a cor- 
dial manner. The next day, through his 
minister, Count Lieven, William Allen was 
informed that the Emperor wished to attend 
one of the meetings for worship. Immedi 
ate arrangements were necessary, as it was 
already time to go. William Allen says: 
‘“My mind was much exercised for the honor 
of the Truth, and my secret petitions were 
put up to the alone source of Divine help. 
The Emperor and the Duchess of Oldenburg, 
his sister, soon came down, the former in & 
plain dress. I was introduced to them, and 
then gave the coachman directions where to 
drive. The Emperor and the Dachess with 
the two Dukes, went in one carriage, and 
fount Lieven took me in his. The plan was 
for the Emperor’s carriage to follow us, but 
in the crowd we lost each other, which gave 
the Count some disturbance; however, on 
enquiring of some persons whom he seemed 
to know, he found they were gone right, and 
we met much about the same time at Mar 
tin’s Lane (Westminster). A number of 
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persons had collected, but not one of them 
bad gone up the court. I went at a respect- 
ful distance before the Emperor, and had 
jast time to beckon out four Friends who sat 
near the door. I desired them to get behind 
the Emperor and keep the crowd back, 
which they managed exceedingly well. A 


precious degree of solemnity covered the| 


meeting. I showed the Emperor, the two 
Dukes, and the Count, to a seat front- 
ing the meeting; the Duchess preferred the 
first cross form on the women’s side. The 
Emperor and the whole party conducted 
themselves with great seriousness. The 
meeting remained in silence about a quarter 
of an heur, in which my mind was sweetly 
calmed and refreshed, in the firm belief that 
the great Master had the work in His own 
hands. Richard Phillips then stood up with 
ashort and acceptable address to the meeting, 
and soon after John Wilkinson was engaged 
in explaining the effects of vital religion, 


and the nature of true worship beautifully | 


applying the text, ‘He is their strength and 
their shield.’ 


ter if it had been ever so well contrived. 


After meeting, the Emperor and his compan- | 


ions, with the Grand Duchess also, very 
kindly shook hands with the Friends about 


them, and a passage being made through | 


the middle of the meeting, I went before 


them to the carriage, they continuing to 


shake hands 
passed.’’ 

At a subsequent interview bad with the 
Emperor, at which Stephen Grellet, Jobn 
Wilkinson and William Allen were present, 
the latter says: “The conversation was car- 
ried on partly in English, which he spoke 
and even pronounced very well, and partly 
in French. His questions were chiefly in 
reference to the doctrines and practices of 
our Society, and evidently showed that he 
was acquainted with the operations of the 
Holy Spirit in the soul, and considered 
forms and observances but of secondary im 
portance. Ou the subject of worship, be 
said he agreed entirely with Friends, that it 
was an internal and spiritual thing. He 
said that he was himself in the of 
daily prayer; that at first he employed a 
form of words, but at length grew uneasy 
with them as not always applicable to the 
present state of his mind, and that now the 
subject of his prayer was according to the 
impression be felt of his wants at the time, 
and in this exercise he felt sweet peace. 

‘* He stated how the Lord bad made him 
acquainted with spiritual religion, after 
which he much sought it, and that herein he 


with the Friends as they 


habit 


found strength and consolation, adding that | 


I think I may say, Friends} 
were evidently owned in this their strait, | 
and that nothing could have answered bet- | 
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| he and all of us were only placed in this life 
|to glorify God, and be useful to one another, 
and that we ought to strive to be prepared 
for another life. 

“He inquired why none of our Friends 
had come into bis dominions to form relig- 
‘ious establishments, and said: ‘If any of 
your Friends visit Petersburg on a religious 
account, let them not wait for any introduc- 
ition, but come direct to me, and I will do 
everything to promote your views.’ He 
remarked that he should never forget this 
opportunity, and as we withdrew he took 
each of us by the band and said: ‘I part 
|from you as friends and brethren.’ 


| 





| 
| 
| “The Emperor was very desirous to visit 
| @ Friend’s family aud have half an hour’s 
}social conversation, but his time was so 
closely occupied that no arrangement could 
be made in London. It was hoped, how- 
| ever, that on his way to Dover, via Brigh- 
|ton, such an opportunity might occur, and it 
was arranged that a Friend at Brighton 
|should receive him, But when he reached 
the place, the crowd was so great that it 
was not deemed advisable to stop. The 
Emperor, therefore, drove on. Presently, 
however, on the road, being relieved from 
the press, they passed the home of another 
Friend, Nathaniel Rickman. He and his 
wife were standing at their gate to see the 
Emperor pass. As they bore the appear- 
ance of Friends, he desired the driver to 
stop, when he alighted and asked N. R. if 
they were not of the people called Quakers. 
| Being answered in the affirmative, he re- 
quested liberty to go into the bouse, which 
of course was most willingly granted. The 
Ducbess then alighted, and they all went 
together. Shortly afterwards the Duchess 
asked if they might go over the house; and 
they were accordingly conducted into the 
principal apartments, the neatness of which 
they praised. On returning to the parlor 
they were invited to take some refresh- 
meats, which they did, and seemed much 
pleased with the atteution. On finding that 
the family had not beard of the Emperor 
having communication with Friends in Lon- 
don, he gave them an account of his having 
been at meeting, and also of the conversa- 
tion he bad with members of the 
Society in an interview out meeting. 
They seemed unwilling to take leave, bat 
suid, two or three times, that they bad to go 
is far as Dover that night, and they wished 
to know whether they should pass any more 
Friends’ houses the road. They said 
they intended to go to one at Brighton, but 
could not get there for the crowd. They 
wished to be remembered to Friends gener- 
ally, said it was uot likely they should ever 
see each otber again, but they hoped they 


| 


sume 


of 


on 
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should not be forgotten. On parting, the 
Emperor kissed Mary Rickman’s hand, and 
the Duchess kissed her. They shook hands 
cordially with Nathaniel Rickman, saying, 
‘Farewell.’ They staid about twenty min- 
utes, and during their conversation the 
Emperor spoke in praise of the Friends he 
had seen in London. He behaved through- 
out in the most free and affable manner pos- 
sible.” 


(To be continued. } 


_ FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


TWELFTH MO. 7, 1878. 


PERFECT AS PERTAINING 
CONSCIENCE. 


TO THE 


There are two things necessary to give a 
perfect conscience—reliance on a propitia 
tion, and obedience to the Divine will 
through the power of the Divine Spirit. 
Many who are conscious of sin, and feel that 


God justly condemns it, seek peace only by | 


obedience 
in Jesus Christ as the Saviour of me 
seek to follow His example and teachings. 
But they 
faith in His blood, (Romans iii. 25,) so as| 
to know that for His sake all their old sins 
are blotted out, Christ having made 


peace | 
for them through 


the blood of His cross. 


Doubtless, such persons are in the way of 
salvation, yet not enjoying the blessed peace 
with God their Father which they should 


have. They are not made, in this respect 
Another class have known repentance for 
past sins, and peace with God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ and His perfect sacrifice. 
But not having faith that Christ is able to 
save them from all known violation of His 
holy law, they do not walk in full obedience 
to it. Their conscience is often wounded 
with sins of disobedience. They forget that 
Christ, being made perfect himself by obe. 
dience, ‘‘ became the autbor of eternal salva- 
tion unto all them that obey Him.” By 
prayer, watchfulness, and obedience, the 
man who relies on the sacrifice of Christ 
may be able to rejoice in the testimony of a 
good conscience. 


do not have a self-appropriating | 


REVIEW. 


THE non-Mormon women of Utah have issued 
an appeal to the women of the United States for 
help to put down the polygamy which dishonors 
and degrades the nation. They assert that po- 

|!ygamy has existed there for thirty years, half 
jof that time in disregard of law, and that it 
grows stronger; that endowment houses are 
| built throughout the Territory, at great expense, 

where these unholy alliances are made in se- 
cret, and the parties present bound by oaths 
which they will not break to give testimony be- 
fore courts. 

The Legislature of Utah is largely composed 
of polygamists, and enacts laws in favor of their 
foul system. The Mormons are rapidly extend- 
ing their settlements in Arizona, Idaho, New 
Mexico, and Wyoming, bringing in those from 
Europe or America who are attracted by their 
sensual superstition. 

The Mormon leaders are seeking to have 
Utah made a State, when the General Govern- 
| ment will lose control over its legislation; and 
the women of Utah ask that all the women of the 
land, the ministers of the gospel, and the press, 
shall unite to protest against this being done, 
and to secure from the United States govern- 


Y | ment the suppression of this system of concu- 


They fear God, and have faith | 
n; they | 


binage. Like a foul ulcer, it will taint the body 
| politic, and is not to be ignored. They have 
| adopted a form of petition to Congress, and ask 
the help of all Christian associations and people 
\to obtain signatures to it. We denounce the 
| sensuality of Turkish harems, but here is a sys- 
| tem as bad or worse spreading in our own land, 
It should be met by Christian missionary effort, 
and the enforcement of law to prevent the mis- 
guided and weak from being a prey to the lust 
of the strong. 





eo - 


,| ANearnest spirit of evangelizing marks our 
perfect as pertaining to the conscience. 


time, and is one of its best characteristics. But 
it must not be forgotten that this can only be 
well sustained by warm, well-trained, and well- 
ordered meetings at home. Evangelizing work 
has the charm of novelty and apparent immedi- 
ate results. It may seem dull work in compari- 
son to attend regularly all our own meetings 
for worship and discipline, look after the edu- 
cation of the children of the meeting, the wants 
of the sick, the poor, the halting, and those not 
well fitted to cope with the world—to train and 
be trained by all the details required to form a 
congregation of substantial Christians. In some 
instances our fieldjof labor may not seera a very 
encouraging one, but if well cultivated, it will 
produce the best fruits, reliable, well-balanced, 
earnest, discreet, upright, and loving Christian 
characters. Many asmall country meeting s° 
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cared for, has furnished the men and women who} 
have done much for the cause of Christ in wider | 
fields. Let the home congregation be healthy, 
pure, and vigorous, and there will be the sending | 
out of qualified workers, as there was when to 
the thriving church of Antioch the Holy Spirit 
said, “Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the 
work whereunto I have called them.” Laborers 
sent out by such congregations are sustained by | 
the prayers and sympathy of those at home, and} 
if new meetings are formed, they have the 
strength and experience of the older congrega-| 
tions to support and guide them. There is much | 
to be patiently done at home, not only by minis- | 
ters, elders, overseers, and teachers, but by each 
member, if the church is to flourish. 





ee 


Tue use of seeing dangers is to avoid them. | 
If ‘* Minimus” be correct that disintegration is a 
present danger to the Society of Friends, it is| 
certainly one which can be and should be avert 
ed. In the first place, members should take pains | 
to find out what they believe to be the best expres- 
sion of Christian doctrine and practice. They 
should acquaint themselves with the essential 
principles of the Society, and learn that they are 
those of the Apostolic Church, based upon Scrip- 
ture. The great distinguishing views of the So- 
ciety are those on worship, ministry, and prayer;| 
the universality of Divine grace, and the influ 
ences of God's Spirit upon every human heart 
and mind ; the non-necessity of water baptism 
and of the outward bread and wine ; and the ne 
cessity of knowing the spiritual realities of being 
baptized with the Holy Spirit, and of being sus- 
tained by eating the flesh of the Son of man, and| 
drinking His blood by faith, knowing Him to be 
admitted to the heart, and of supping with Him 
there; the inconsistency of war and oaths with | 
the spirit and precepts of Christ; the necessity for | 
a real separation from the spirit of the world, and | 
consequent plainness in mode of life, in word, | 
and action. 

If these be once embraced under hearty 
conviction produced by the teaching of the Holy | 
Spirit, there is yet needed by the members of a 
congregation united work and communion. This | 
is well expressed in the words of George Fox at} 
the close of his epistle to Friends in Barbadoes : | 
“And now, Friends, all be careful of God’s| 
glory, and seek the good of one another; and 
strive all to be of one mind and heart, and that | 
the peace and gentle wisdom of God may order 
you all, And be courteous, and kind, and ten 
der-hearted one to another; and so the Lord | 
God Almighty in His Holy Spirit preserve you | 
all in unity and fellowship one with another.” 


LitTELL's LivinG AGE, with 1879, will enter 
upon its thirty-sixth year. It affords a weekly 


| selection from the best current literature of Great 


Britain, not excelled by any other magazine. 
The more numerous the periodicals, the more 
valuable becomes a work like this, which, in a 
convenient form and at small expense, gives the 
best of it all. Pu lished by Littell & Gay, Bos- 
ton. Price $8 a year. Lower rates to clubs. 


DIED. 

BONINE.—On the 26th of Tenth mo., 1878, in 
Cass Co., Mich., Elizabeth G , wife of Isaac Bonine; 
a member of Birch Lake Monthly Meeting. This 
dear Friend was a devoted Christian. Her influence 


| was blessed to her family and associates. She was a 


faithful worker in the church and in the Home Mis- 
sion Society. Much of the time during her last illness 
was spent in testifying to the blesseiness of a life of 
faith. When her friends visited her, she would ad- 


| dress each one with some message of faithful warning 


or loving entreaty and encouragement. She often 
spoke of the sweet rest in Christ, and would tell her 
friends how she was trusting Him, and would say to 
them: “ Trust Him! trust Him!” and often she was 
heard to say: **Oh, I am so happy; God is so good 
to me; soon I’ll be with Him in glory; I am only 
waiting to be carried home; I am leaving my family 
in His care.’’ In the death of this dear Friend, her 
family have lost a devoted wife and mother, the church 
one of its brightest ornaments, the poor and suffering a 
tender and sympathizing friend. With faith unshaken 
she pointed her family and friends to “the Lamb of 
God, which taketh away the sins of the world,” and 
sweetly fell asleep in Jesus. 


WILTSE.—Near Farmersville, Ontario, Canada, on 
the sth of Eighth month, 1878, Joseph Wiltse, in his 
68th year; amember and elder of Leeds Monthly 
Meeting. After an illness of five weeks, in which he 
was never heard to murmur or complain, he quietly 
passed away, leaving a full assurance that his end was 
peace. He was a faithful husband and an affectionate 
father. He was highly esteemed among the people of 
his choice, as well as others, having a great concern 
for the welfare of our Religious Society, that its mem- 
bers might dig down deep through all the rubbish and 
there build upon the sure foundation, even Jesus Christ 
the righteous; and t':at they stand firm to the old 
landmarks for which our forefathers contended so 
earnestly. Often was he heard to say: “except the 

ord keep the city, the watchman waketh but in 
vain.” 

WANZER.—On the 23d of Sixth month, 1878, at 
his residence in Sherman, Fairfield Co., Conn., Abra- 
ham Wanzer, aged 85 years; a member of Oblong 
Monthly Meeting, Dutchess Co., N. Y., and for the 
past forty-four years an esteemed Elder. Through a 
lengthened life the power of Divine Grace operated 
upon his mind, guiding and guarding him through the 
varied scenes of youth and manhood. He was fre- 
quently heard to acknowledge that it was that power 
which enabled him to overcome the evil inclinations of 
his naturally depraved heart. During his latter years he 
was often heard in public to exalt the blessed privilege 


| of silently waiting upon God ‘as the highest and 


most dignified engagement of the human mind.” The 
distinguishing doctrines and testimonies of our beloved 
Society as anciently held, were precious to him, and 
innovations upon them were sources of sorrow. His 
love for the Society, of which he was a member from 


| birth, was due to his convictions that its principles were 
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identical with those of the New Testament. As his | 
strength failed, he often expressed that his time was, 
shortening, and “that though the outward man perish, 
the inner man was renewed day by day.” His entire 
resignation and peace of mind proved his faith in the 
atoning sacrifice of the Son of God for the sins of man- 
kind. And we doubt not, as a shock of corn fully 
tipe, he was gathered to the Heavenly garner. 


Lectures on the Philosophy of Chris-| 
tianity. 


By special request, Professor Pliny E. Chase will re- | 
peat his Haverford course cf lectures in the parlors of , 
1214 Arch street. 

1. 
roth. 

2. 

3- 


“Philosophy and Scripture.” Twefth month 


« The Father.” 


Twelfth month 17th. 
«“ The Word.” 


Twelfth month 24th. 
4. “ The Spirit.’ Twelfth month 31st. 
5. ‘*Calvary.’”’ First month 7th. 
Each lecture will begin at 3 P.M. Tickets for the | 
course, $2.00. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 


The English Deputation to Western Y 


! early 
Meeting have returned. J. B. Braithw 


aite reached 


Queenstown on the 15th, and was at his brother’s | 


house at Ke dal onthe 17th. Dr. Edward 
Young (of N. Lewisburg, Ohio} aid his wife, wit! 
certificates for service in Great Britain, have just 
arrived. Dr. Young has already had acceptable 
service in one or two London meetings, and ex- 
pects to leave for Leominster shortly. He seems 
called to dwell much on the need and privilege 
of having definite personal relations with the 
Lord, as servants andsons. Dr. Dougan Clark 
is working at Sheffield; Barnabas C. Hobbs in 
Westmoreland ; so the old country is not neglect- 
ed. The large interchange of visits between 
ministers of English and American Yearly. Meet- 
ings, which has taken place of late, will doubt- 
less promote general good feeling, and a sense 
of union and fellowship. Walter Morris, of 
Manchester, who returned from Canada about 
four months ago, has been bringing some features 
of Canadian life and scenery before Friends in 
an interesting way, as a lecture. 


1 


The condition of public aff.irs continues unset- | 


tled. The depression in trade gives rise to dis- 
content, which readily takes the form of political 
agitation. The present government are accused 
of causing the depression, and there are increas- 
ing signs of a reaction in the country. However, 
the Conservative party is strong as yet. An 
“Afghan Committee” has been formed, with 
Lord Lawrence at the head; the war is strongly 
derounced, and the ministry are petitioned to call 

ing of Parliament before committing the 
country. 
Imper 
tution 


Lord Beaconsfield is said to pursue an | 
alist policy; and the time honored consti- 


| rience. 
}in 1685, 


man, is to address a vast audience of his 
constituents on an early day, upon the present 
state of affairs. 

The appeal of our last Yearly Meeting against 
war, has been circulated to a considerable extent 
in France and adjacent countries. Mostly by the 
instrumentality of our friend Christine Alsop, 
about 12,000 copies or more of the appeal in 
French have been distributed. It is encouraging 
to find that in some cases at least they have been 
well received. Thus the “ Semaine Religieuse,” 


| of Geneva, shortly reviews the document, speak- 


ing approvingly of it, and stating where it may 
be procured. The paper then continues: 
‘' Every one knows that the Quakers have long 


| suffered in the service of the principles which 


they now proclaim with the authority of experi- 
It was a Quaker, R. Barclay who 
proclaimed liberty of conscience. 
Another Quaker, William Penn, founded before 
France, before Switzerland, in America, civil 
equality and liberty of conscience. Rich 
and prosperous for the most part, the modern 
| disciples of Fox devote large sums to the propa- 
gation of the truths patiently acquired by their 
fathers.” 
The religious condition of France is ever de- 
plorable. Catholicism, the State religion, is made 
|a political matter. The parties of the Right,with 
| the assumed sympathy of the Marshal-President, 
parade ‘the Church” in their programme, and 
| ascribe irreligion to their opponents. These latter 
| are perhaps not less Catholics than themselves, 
but their Republican instincts rebel against the 
| entire supremacy of the priests. The few Protes- 
| tant churches in the kingdom maintain a feeble 
jlife. In the eighty-nine departments of the 
country, there are “certain districts containing 
eight, ten, five, or six departments, which are en- 
tirely devoid of all evangelization.”” The “ Mis- 
ion Interieure,” with Babut, its President, is do- 
ing a good work, but the fieid is large. During 
the late Exhibition, in Paris, much effort was 
made amongst the crowds then assembled in the 
Capital. A million copies of portions of the 
Gospels were distributed: 150,000 also in other 
languages: 2,000 of the police received New 
Testaments. Some months since, the conversion 
of a free thinker named Revellaud, at Nismes, 
attracted much attention. He has since put 
| forth great energy in the cause of the Gospel, 
and some are disposed to hope great things from 
the movement which he and some others have 
inaugurated. One means of spreading the truth 
in country districts has been adopted, viz.: the 
use of a “ Bible Carriage,"’ well stocked with 
Bibles, portions, journals, tracts, etc., and ambu- 
lating from village to village; the conductor lives 
in the carriage, cooks his own meals, and gives 
himself up for long periods to the service. One 
or two such, at least, are in use. 
London, Tenth mo 19, 1878. 


-_.- 


MEETINGS. 


Mup.uick, N. C., Eleventh mo. 234, 1878 
Dear Friend :—Our Quarterly Meeting at 





f our very limited monarchy is in danger 
W. E. Gladstone, who commands the respect of 
a large portion of the country, as well for his 
sincere religious feeling, and for his amazing 
versatile genius, as for his qualities as a states- 


Centre, and the meetings following it, were 
well attended, closing on Fifth-dav evening, 
the 14th. There were no unusual circum- 
stances, although quite a number witnessed 
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| 
for Christ, and a few professed faith for the | 


first time. Susan Ratliff and companion | 
passed on after the close of the Quarterly 
Meeting, but {Nereus Hodgin and Mary 
Moore remained to the close of the meet- 
ings, and Perrin Reynolds most of the 
time. In love, thy friend, 

IsHam Cox 





Witmineton, Onto, Eleventh mo. 26th, 1878 
Mordecai Painter held a series of meet- 
ings at Centre, Clinton Co., Ohio, which 
has just closed. There were thirty-two per- 
sons who professed conversion. 
Setu LINTON. 
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NOTES. 





FRANCIS Murpuy has been conducting “ Gos- 
pel Temperance Meetings’ in New York with 
gratifying success. Many have signed the pledge, 
and the prospects are favorable for a successful 
campaign. 

A LETTER from Cincinnati to the Christian 
Union states that out of a population of 158 co0, | 
who should be connected with English-speaking | 
Protestant churches, there are but 12,000 church | 
members, or about 60,000 adherents of those! 
churches. This leaves 100,000 without direct | 
church influences, While the places of worship | 
on First-day evenings have small congregations, 
favorite places of public amusement have from 
3,000 to §,000 present, and among these are often | 
members of the_families of professed Christians. 
If Cincinnati exceeds some other cities in irreli-| 
gion, there is asad abundance in all. A large 
part of such irreligious population is made up of 
the descendants of those who had religious ad- 
vantages. Thorough religious instruction, the in- 
stilling of an intelligent reverence for revealed 
religion, and the restraints of a firm, yet loving 
home discipline, which shall forbid amusements, 
at home or abroad, dangerous from their asso- 
Ciations and tendencies, would we believe do 
much to stop the progress of irreligion in the 
professing church, and by making it stronger, in- 
crease its power over the world around. 

_ THE origin of Bible-schools 
is ascribed by F. J Hartley in the Christian 
World to “Mr. Woodruffe, an American 

Congregationalist, who in 1863 induced one or| 
two clergymen to try the experiment of holding | 
Sunday-schools with lay helpers.” Passing 
through London on his way home, Wood 

tuffe also induced the Sunday School Union 

there to einploy as agent a “ Mr. Brockelman,” 
who had aided him in Germany, promis- 
ing to pay half the expenses of this agent, which 
has been done. Now the London Sunday 

School Union has a second agent in Germany, 
besides others in Switzerland, France, Holland, 
Sweden, &c. These schools are rapidly increas- 
ing and many compare favorably with those in 
America. According to the last re ports there are 
in Germany 1,977 Bible-schools, 8,325 teachers 
and 162,251 scholars. 

THROUGH the 


in Germany 


intervention of the British Am- 





| ery and crime caused by drink. 


| sink of brutality and poverty. 
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bassador at Madrid, G. S. Benoliel, a Baptist 
minister, who was referred to a few weeks since 
as imprisoned in Spain, has been released. He 


| was pardoned by the King,after a cruel imprison- 


ment for thirty-two days. Several of the Span- 


|ish papers, in treating of this case, have taken the 


part of religious liberty. 


SUCCESS OF THE GOTHENBURG SySTEM.—The 
license system for the sale of intoxicating drinks 
involves the State in responsibility for the mis- 
Hence the only 
sound course is for the State to abandon the 
license system and then forbid the sale of all in- 
toxicants under penalty. All moral efforts for the 
repression of the evils of drink, however, are to 
be hailed with satisfaction until the best measures 
are reached. Hence, while believing the Goth- 
enburg system to be only a step to something 
better, itis a pleasure to find the following in 
the London Christian: * The experience of the 
second city of Sweden—Gothenburg—is a sug- 
gestive one. In 1855 it was the most drunken 
city in the world. One in ten of the population 
was arrested annually for crime. The city was a 
The town then 
purchased all the spirit licenses, and so arranged 
matters that while spirits could be obtained if de- 
manded, no profit could be made by any onc on 
strong drink. Food and wholesome drinks were 
furnished, on which dealers were allowed to 
charge the usual profit. The result has been an 
immense improvement. The streets are entirely 
free from drunken persons, and the behavior of 
the people is marked by the utmost propriety and 
decorum. The houses of the working people 


| are well kept, and no exter al poverty is visible.” 


AT Leeds, England, there is an immense num- 


| ber of women and girls employed in the great 


factories, many of whom have had little oppor- 
tunity for religious instruction, During the mid- 
day hour for dinner a series of workroom meet- 
ings has been held for these operatives, conducted 
by ladies, and lasting half an hour. Such 
services are held at twelve rooms, and are at- 
tended by many of the working women, who 
give respectful attention to them 

THe PLaGue OF GAMBLING —The evil prac- 
tice of betting on races, rowing matches and 
other public events, is, we fear, growing almost 
beyond allcontrol. It is cultivated in the highest 
and lowest circles, and extends to the lads in 
every factory and the clerks in every office. On 
good authority we may aver that its corrupting 
influence is severely felt in the City of London. 
We have been informed by a chaplain of a met- 
ropolitan prison that emb.zzlement is painfully 
rife, and that theft and fraud for betting purposes 
and fast living are ruining thousands of our 
young men. Certainly, some facts which lie 
within the range of our own knowledge confirm 
the belief that fast living is a national danger. 
Thus, a young man had £1,200 left him. He 
set up a horse and trap, and spent his legacy in 


a year. A relative of another young man be- 
queathed him £500, and at the end of six 
months he had not a penny. The father of a 
sporting son has had to pay his employers 


£1,800, which he embezzled, to keep him out of 
vewgate. And we that a sporting journal 
states that a young man has lost £70,000 on the 
lt is evident, therefore, that this plague of 


see . 


turf. 
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gambling is a portentous evil, and needs to be 
checked by some wise and potent means. Firmer 
family discipline, plain words in Bible classes, 
and more faithful and practical preaching on the 
dangers of a fast life, might, perhaps, do some- 
thing to save our youth from folly, want, and 
shame.— Christian World. 


———_—_re~ 


FROM THE DEPUTATION FROM LONDON 
YEARLY MEETING, TO ALL THE MEM- 
BERS OF WESTERN YEARLY MEETING. | 


DEAR FRIENDS: 

In parting from you, we would express our 
grateful acknowledgment for all the kindness 
which we have received from Friends of ail 
classes, in the course of our visit. 

We have rejoiced in mingling with so many, 
both younger and older, who appear warmly 
attached to the great principl«s of Christian truth, 
which have been ever maintained by our religious 
Society ; and who give evidence of their desire to 
walk in accordance therewith. You know, dear 
Friends, that a mere profession of the truth will 
avail nothing. It will rather add to the condem- 
nation of those whose hearts remain unchanged. 
Even the living branches in Christ, the true 
Vine, can be preserved sound and faithful only 
as they abide in Him. What is this “ abiding” 
in the Lord Jesus Christ, but a continued rest in 
Him, both as the Good Shepherd, who calls 
home the wanderers, and who gave His life for 
the sheep, whose blood cleanseth from all sin: | 
and as our risen and glorified Lord, our Advocate, | 
High Priest and King, the Head over all things 
to the church ? 

In order to such an acceptance of Christ, man 
must be quickened into a new life. “All have| 
sinned and come short of the glory of God.” | 
Depraved and corrupted in the fall, the heart 
cannot cleanse itself. Whatever may have been | 
our privileges, the words are alike applicable to} 
all in their natural state; “ye must be born| 
again.”” Nothing can effect this new birth but 
the power of the Holy Spirit, who, in glorious | 
oneness with the Father and with the Son, works | 
for the regeneration of fallen man. He reproves | 
the world of sin ; and brings those who yield up 
their hearts in repentance and faith, to the saving 
knowledge of Jesus Christ, and Him crucified :—} 
A knowledge which is not simply knowledge, but 
possession, in the receiving of Christ Himself, | 
made unto us of God wisdom and righteousness, 
and sanctification and redemption. By those | 
who thus receive Him in His testimony for Jesus, 
He is known as the “Spirit of adoption,” whereby | 
they cry “Abba, Father.” Witnessing for Christ, | 
and establishing the soul upon Him, He be- 
comes the “Comforter’’ indeed, ever confirming 
the promise of our ascended Lord, “If a man|/ 
love Me, he will keep My words, and My Father 
will love him, and We will come unto him and| 
make Our abode with him.”’ 

Dear Friends, may this be the blessed ex-| 
perience of every one of you. May the name of | 
the Lord be hallowed in all your religious meet- 
ings. Let it be seriously remembered that the 
object of these meetings is the worship of the in- 
finite, all-seeing and ever-present God ; and that | 
through the sacrifice and mediation of our Lord 
and Saviour, the door of access has been opened 








| 
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for each into the inner sanctuary, where all 
are called upon to offer spiritual sacrifices, ac- 
ceptable to God by Jesus Christ. These spiritual 
sacrifices are not confined to vocal utterances. 
The broken and the contrite heart, the earnest 
wrestling of soul for the blessing; the exercise 
of faith ; the holy resolve ; the meek submission ; 


| the hallowed joy; the praise that waiteth, or, as 


it is in the margin, is silent for God in Zion; 
these are among the offerings which He prepares 
and accepts, no less than the fruit of the lips 
under the anointing of His Spirit. As all yield 
to His direction, they will be experimentally 
taught that congregational worship is both an 
individual and united exercise, in which believers 
are “to consider one another, to provoke unto 
love and to good works.”” Under the heart-ten- 
dering influences of the Spirit of God, this mutual 
sympathy and consideration one for another will 
preclude everything that may justly wound or 
jar upon the feelings of any fellow-worshipper, 
in his solemn approaches before the Throne. 
The ministry, whether in preaching or in prayer, 
will be in harmony with the state of the congre- 
gation, They that minister will be kept humble, 
watchful and dependent, knowing that all their 
sufficiency is of God. They will not act as 
though they were the only organs of the Spirit. 
They will watch both the outflowing and the 
staying of the anointing oil. Their ministry will 
draw not to themselves, but to their Lord and 
Master ; whether it be for the warning of sinners, 
and for the searching out and gathering in of 
those who have gone astray, or for the comfort 
and building up of their fellow-believers in 
Christ. So, dear Friends, ‘may you keep all 


|your meetings in the name of Jesus, and feel 


Him in all His offices, exercising them among 
you and in you.” 

We rejoice in the service of the true-hearted 
laborers for the Lord. We long that each may 
be stirred up to diligence; and that all may be 
brought into the true enlargement of heart, in 
which it may be evident, to use the words of an 
Epistle issued in 1675, that their ‘‘care is for the 
salvation and eternal good of souls.”” “Friends, 
dwell in the living Spirit,” is the emphatic lan- 
guage of George Fox,* ‘‘and quench not the mo- 
tions of it in yourselves, nor the movings of it in 
others. Though many have run out and gone 
beyond their measures, yet many more have 
quenched the measure of the Spirit of God, and 
have become dead and dull, and have questioned 
through a false fear, so there hath been hurt both 
ways.’ We believe that the religious principles 


|which we profess, being grounded upon Holy 


Scripture, are, as they are rightly understood 
and acted out under the teachings and guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, sufficient for the needs of the 


| Church and of the world; and that there is no 


need for us to go outside of these principles into 


|an imitation of others who may not have been 


brought to the like convictions with ourselves. 


| In connection with this, we would, in love, cau- 


tion Friends against surrendering the control of 
their religious meetings to others, whose opinions 
may differ from our own on important practical 
questions. We are called to serve our Lord and 
Redeemer in fidelity to Him, acting out, not the 
convictions of others, but our own. 


* George Fox’s Epistles, edited by Samuel Tuke, page 132 
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We are impressed with the responsibility de- 
volving upon Friends in these parts, in the main- 
tenance of a life of holy integrity and consistency 
in their conversation in the world. In many 
meetings, Friends either have been the original 
settlers or constitute an influential part of the 
community around them. Under these circum- | 
stances, dear Friends, you are as ‘‘a city set on a 
hill; your habits and your daily lives are open 
to the observation of your neighbors; and, as 
you are known to belong to a body of Christians 
who have been understood to claim, in an 
especial manner, the blessed privilege of being 
guided by the Spirit as the children of God, see 
to it that yours is indeed a humble, peaceable, 
unworldly, God-fearing walk, giving evidence to 
those around you that you are in possession of 
that which you profess, and that God is with you 
of a truth. 

And may you, fathers and mothers, and heads 
of families, to whom the Lord has committed the 
training of children, be encouraged to acquit 
yourselves in a manner worthy of this sacred | 
trust. He who has put you into this stewardship | 
has given you an authority for the discharge of 
it, which it is treachery to the best interests of 
your children to surrender. Let there be no 
slackness or negligence as regards the great duty 
of the daily private and family reading of the Holy 
Scriptures. Be much in prayer, both for your- 
selves and for your children. Yours is a solemn 


responsibility ; but the Lord brings us under no} 
responsibility for which He is not willing to, 
supply the needed qualification. Intimately con- | 


nected with this subject is the duty of respect for 
those to whom it ought to be paid by reason of 
age or experience. ‘‘Likewise, ye younger,” saith! 
the apostle, ‘submit yourselves unto the elder;! 
yea, all of you be subject one to another, and be 
clothed with humility, for God resisteth the, 
proud, but giveth grace to the humble.” 

Beloved Friends, into what watchfulness, what 
constant dependence, what filial fear of offending 
God, what reverential love and confiding trust, | 
does true Christianity necessarily lead! It is no! 
religion of fitful or transient impulse; it is a} 
humble, continued and habitual walk with God, | 
in the realizing sense of His abiding presence | 
with us. This is the blessed privilege, not ofa 
particular class, but of the whole company of be- | 
lievers. They that are in Christ are in the 
Spirit of the Lamb; self being laid low, and 
prejudice cast aside. That love rules in the} 
heart, which, being from Christ, ever draws| 
to Him; which “suffereth long and is kind;’| 
and which, in a charity that “never faileth,” | 
“thinketh no evil,’ but rejoiceth in the truth,” | 
“beareth, hopeth, endwreth all things.” It is in| 
this love that the true followers of Jesus serve | 
one another. Laying aside jealousies and dis- | 
trust, and all censorious judgments, they are | 
taught how to wash one another's feet, in seek- | 
ing, by mutual sympathy and forgiving compas- 
sion, to remove the dust and spots that their! 
brethren and sisters may contract in the course | 
of their earthly pilgrimage. ‘‘Even in the primi-| 
tive church, the spirit of party and of division | 
was early manifested. There were those who} 
pleaded for an unhallowed liberty; whilst there 
were others, who, with but an incomplete under- 
standing of the truth, were ready to make their 
own narrow conceptions the universal standard, 
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and rigidly to exclude from communion all who 
were not equally straitened with themselves. 
Recollecting how much we have already suf- 
fered, may we be anxious to guard against these 
snares,”* Differences of views are not to be cured 
by exclusively dwelling upon them, or resting in 
them ; far less in exaggerating them to the un- 
dervaluing of any part of the truth. May the 
minds of all be turned from that which would 
separate, scatter or divide, to those things which 
make for peace, and things whereby one may 
edify another. Putting the just estimate upon 
every portion of the truth as it is in Jesus, may 
you hold all in an even balance; and acting it 
out in faith and love under the teaching and 
guidance of the One Spirit, and realizing more 
and more of its preciousness, and healing 
and uniting power, may you grow up into Him 
in all things who is the Head, and be knit 
together in His love. 

In this love we bid you all affectionately fare- 
well. 
J. B. BRAITHWAITE, Jos. JoHN DYMOND, 
RICHARD LITTLEBOY, GEORGE TATHAM. 


Plainfield, Ind., \oth mo. 7th, 1878. 
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A VICTIM OF TOBACCO. 

A young grocer, of Fairhaven, was re- 
cently taken to the almshouse, prostrated 
and insane from the use of tobacco. His 
case is asad one. He is twenty eight years 
of age, and has a wife and two children, 
He came to this country the owner of prop- 
erty, left him by his father, valued at some 
ten thousand dollars; but, acquiring the 
habit of an inveterate smoker, his nervous 
system became so affected that his brain 
was injured and insanity followed. Physi- 
cians had warned him of the danger of 
smoking, yet he had persistently refused to 
relinquish the habit. Having been sent to 
an asylum, and deprived of the means of 
gratifying his habit, he improved, and was 
discharged as cured; but, returning to his 
former practice, he again became insane, 
and, as stated above, has now. been placed 
in an almshouse, his property in the mean- 
time having been mostly squandered. 


2 


Danoina.—‘' Take from the dance the late 
hours, the glare of gaslight, the too close 
contact of the sexes, the voluptuous whirl, 
and it would cease to be sought after by the 
mass of pleasure-seekers,” says Samuel 
Scoville in the Christian Union. And yet 
men and women better taught themselves, 
and professing to be earnest Christians, will 
send their children to a dancing-school. 
Surely He whose eyes are as a flame of 
fire will see through such a4 course, and 
condemn not the thoughtless children so 
much as the parents. 


* Salutation from London Yearly Meeting, 1357. 
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For Friends’ 
CONTESTS IN ATHLETIC SPORTS. 


Review. | could not have foreseen the handsome estate 
‘and the rich kinsman that was waiting for 
her at Bethlehem—for that would have sub. 
At the late annual meeting of the State | jected her to the suspicion of selfish motives 
Sanitary Association of New Jersey, held at) in her choice. She acted from principle, 
Stevens’ Institute, Hoboken, Dr. Quimby, /and with no hope of earthly reward. ‘“ Thy 
of Jersey City, referring to the “physical de-| people shall be my people, and thy God 
velopment” exercises, as practiced in many|shall be my God,’ was a noble confession 
of our prominent colleges at the present day,!of faith. The beauty of it lay in the fact 
strongly condemned them upon the several | that she carried it out, and took the decisive 
grounds of their moral, mental, and physical | steps that showed her heart and conscience 
burtfulness. Physically considered, he be-| was in what she said. The glowing excite- 
lieved that the intense anxiety of one insti-| ments of a revival commonly fill up our 
tution to excel the other in boating, foot-| church memberships with not a few Orpahs 
ball, &c., induced the students to overwork|among the genuine godly minded Ruths. 
and strain themselves, and hence to defeat | In a little while the Orpahs are back in the 
the very object for which gymnastics are in-| world again, to their own sin, and the 
tended. He thought this competing be-|church’s sorrow. Profession is easy ; then 
tween them had a bad effect, and that stu-|comes the test of performance. Revivals 
dents should be warned against, and if need | cover the threshing floor with sheaves, The 
be, forbidden to turn a pleasant and profita-| duller and more monotouous seasons that 
ble exercise into hard labor, at the cost of come afterwards winnow out the wheat 
health, and often life itself. He knew of | from the chaff. In this solemn and signif- 
cases of heart disease caused by such a cant fact lies the reason why, with all the 
course, but he believed that recreation as! occasional large ingatherings, the actual 
well as studies should be properly regulated, | working force of Christians increases so 
and that more pride ought to be felt by slowly.—T7. ZL. Cuyler, in Boston Chris- 
pupils in excelling in literary pursuits | tian. 
than in muscle only. The absorbing interest | 
manifested in these physical competitive ex- | 
hibitions on the part of the students in| 
many colleges, appeared to indicate that the 
latter were fast becoming of the nature of| 
mere sporting confraternities. 


> 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


Poisonous Spiders.—W. E. Armit writes 
| to Nature from Georgetown, Queensland : 
‘*My house abounds with a podgy black 
| spider, having a bright vermilion patch on 
'the medial line of the body, and two bright 
spots above the patch. This insect is a 
most venomous and dangerous neighbor ; its 
bite is higbly poisonous, and inflicts excru- 
ciating agony on the person or animal bitten. 

have seen a terrier succumb to its effects 
in eight hours, and one young man went 
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KISSING AND CLEAVING. 
“Orpab kissed her motherin-law; but} 
Ruth clave uuto her.” The kiss was good ; | 
but the cleaving was better. Orpah showed | 
that she bad enough affection for the sad me 


mother of her dead bushand to give her a|'" ©' 


mad in 1868 from the effects of a bite re- 


kiss, but she had not enough to quit her| 
native land, and go with her to the land of; 
God’s people. One could give what was 
cheap and easy ; she was not ready to make 
the sacrifice that cost something. In this| 


ceived in the wrist. Several persons have 
been bitten during the last two years; and 
only the immediate use of ammonia and 
spirits saved them from serious injury. 


This spider is carefully avoided by the 
wasp, who immediately retreats on discov- 
ering that the occupant of a web belongs to 


pathetic little touch of human bistory, pic- 
tured to us in the matchless story of the| 
Moabitish woman, we see a parable that} , ar ay 
illustrates thousands of experiences in our to this species. 
own days. To “salute” Christ by an act of| @lacier Changes.— Prof. H. Fritz finds 
public profession is easy. It usually costs, S0me regularity in the changes of the Alpine 
but little; for in these times it requires no| glaciers. Important factors of change are 
great self-denial to join a Christian church, | temperature, snowfall, moisture, clouds, di- 
It may even be a popular step, and give, tection of wind, and atmospheric pressure. 
credit and currency in society. No “spoil-| He also thinks that a connection may be 
ing of goods” or dungeons await a profes- | traced between sun-spots and changes in 
sion of Christianity in America, as it once | the length of glaciers.— Petermann’s Mitth. 
did in Asia Minor and in Rome. Age of Pile Dwellings.—An interesting 
It cost something for Rutb to cleave unto | discovery has been made at the Laibacher 
Naomi. We always feel glad that she| Meer, the well known pile-dwelling ground, 





A peat digger found six silver coins of the | 
eize of a florin, which all bear the inscrip- | 
tion of the Roman Emperor, 
Claudius. The discovery has been secured 
for scientific purposes.— Nature. 

Natural History in the Sixteenth Cen 
tury.—‘‘A Lyon ruleth the 
earth, and a Dolphin ‘he beasts of the sea 
When the Dolphin is in age and sickness, | 
she recovers by eating a sea-ape ; and so the! 
Lyon by eating an ape of the earth, and’ 
therefore the Egyptians paint a Lyon eating | 


an Ape to signify a sicke man curing himself. | 


The hart of an ape, sud and dried, whereof 
the weight of a groat drunk in a draught of 
stale Hunny sod in water, called Melli- 
water, strengtheneth the hart, emboldeneth 
and driveth away the pulse and pusillanim- 
ity thereof, sharpeneth one’s understanding, 
and is soueraigne against the falling euill.” 


— Topsell’s History of Foure- Footed Beastes. | 


Extinction of the Mammoth.—H. H. Ho 
worth has examined the mode in which the 
Mammoth became extinct in Siberia 
concludes that there was a sudden and vio- 
lent change of climate in that country, which 
froze the previously soft ground, 
served the Mammoths as in 
safe.— Science Gossip. 


He 


Fire- Flies.—A traveller in Japan, about | 


the middle of the fifteenth century, studied 


the phosphorescence of fire-flies, discovering ! 
McCartney found two | 


two kinds of light. 
vesicles from which he supposed the more 
permanent light to proceed. Arago found 
the light to exhibit the same refrangibility 
as the light of the sun. Prof. C. A. Young 


found the spectrum to be perfectly continu- 


ous, without trace of either dark or bright 
lines, and from a part of the spectrum which 
has little thermal or actinic effect, so that’! 
there is little energy wasted in the flash. 
Matteucci concluded that there is no phos- 
phorus in the luminous segments. Pancerri 


and Draper think that all animal phosphor- | 


escence is due to the oxidation, or slow com- 
bustion of fatty material in a state of partial | 
decomposition, by which vibrations are 
excited capable of transmitting luminous 
rays.—Amer. Naturalist. 


Dogs and Cats.—In the diary of Samuel 


Pepys, under date “Sept. 11th, 1661,” is 
the following statement:—“ To Dr. Wil- 


liams, who did show me how a dog that he | 


hath do kill all the cats that come thither to 
kill his pigeons, and do afterwards bury 
them, and do it with so much care that they 
shall be quite covered, 
tail hangs out, he will take up the cat again 
and dig the hole deeper, which is very} 
strange ; and he tells me that he do believe 
that he hath killed above one hundred cats.” 


Augustus | 


beasts of the | 


and pre- | 
a hage meat- | 


that if the tip of the | 
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EXTRACTS. 


Wir a new heart all self-interest is gone : 
we do no longer ask, Are we kindly 
'treated? Are we neglected? All that he- 
longs to the old nature.— Dorothea Trudel. 


CONTENDING with one our equal in 
| strength is an uneasy exercise; but if the 
Lord is become our enemy, if we persist in 
contending with Him w bo is omnipotent, 
our overthrow will be unavvuidable.—John 
Woolman. 


Ir God has shown to you the vanity of 
vour idols, the loathsomeness of your lusts, 
and you still cling to them, it is the devil 
you worship, it is hell you cling to: the 
cloak, which we name “ the world,” is strip- 
ped from off them, and these are the realities 
behind.— Baldwin Brown. 


THERE is a deep feeling of the way of 
purity, a way in which the wisdom of the 
world hath no part, but is opened by the 
spirit of truth, and is called ‘‘the way of holi- 
ness,”—a way in which the traveller is em- 
ployed in watching unto prayer.—John 
Woolman. 


*o- 


MAKE CHILDHOOD SWEET 


Wait not till the little hands are at rest 
Ere you fill them full of flowers; 
Wait not for the crowning tuberose 
To make sweet the last sad hours; 
But while, in the busy household band, 
Your darlings still need your guiding hand, 
O, fill their lives with sweetness. 


Wait not till the little hearts are still, 
For the loving look and phrase ; 
But while you gently chide a fault, 
The good deed kindly praise. 
The word you speak beside the bier 
Falls sweeter far on the living ear ; 
O, fill young lives with sweetness. 


Ah ! what are kisses on clay-cold lips 
To the rosy mouth we press, 

When our wee one flies to her mother’s arms 
For love’s tenderest caress ! 

Let never a worldly bauble keep 

Your heart from the joy each day should reap, 
Circling young lives with sweetness, 


| Give thanks each morn for the sturdy boys, 
Give thanks for the fairy girls ; 

With a dower of wealth like this at home, 
Would you rifle the earth for pearls ? 

| Wait not for death to gem love’s crown, 

But daily shower life’s blessings down, 
And fill young hearts with sweetness. 


Remember the homes where the light has fled, 
Where the rose has faded away ; 
And the love that glows in youthful hearts, 
QO, cherish it while you may ! 
| And make your home a garden of flowers, 
Where joy shail bloom through childhood’s 
| And hill young lives with sweetness. 
Selected. —Louise S. Upham 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe 
are to the 2d inst. 


FRIENDS’ 

Great BriTAIn.—The condition of the iron and 
coal trades in the South Staffordshire district is grow- 
ing worse. The New British Iron Company, one of 
the largest and oldest coal and iron concerns, has 
given notice of the closing of the greater part of its 
works rather than continue operations at a loss. The 
blast furnace proprietors of South Staffordshire and 
East Worcestershire have decided to reduce the wages 
of their employees ten per cent. The Maryport Hema- 
tite Iron Company has also given notice of a reduction 
of wages. The Chatterly Iron Company has refused 
the offer of g00 workmen to resume work at a reduc- 
tion of five per cent., and insists on a reduction of ten 
percent. The Cleveland mine owners have passed a 
resolution recognizing the importance of a prompt set- 
tlement of the wages question by agreement. It is 
said the men are ready to assent to a five per cent. re- 
duction. Six hundred of the 10,000 striking Oldham 
cotton operatives have resumed work at the reduc-| 
tion. 

On the night of the 25th ult., the Hamburg-Ameri- 
can steamer Pomerania, from New York, came in col- | 
lision, during a heavy fog, with a sailing vessel in the | 
Strait of Dover, about three miles from shore, and sank | 
in about twenty minutes. Some of the boats were 
crushed by the cullision; five were got uff, but one of | 
these, being overcrowded, was sunk. The others were 
picked up by another steamer, and taken to Dover. It 
is believed that 94 of the crew of 111 were saved, and | 
72 passengers of 109. The captain remained on the 
ship until it sank, but was afterward found by a pass- 


ing steamer floating on a piece of wood. The sailing | 


vessel was also damaged, but succeeded in reaching | 


Folkestone. 


An appeal to Scotchmen abroad has been issued and 
telegraphed to the principal cities of the United States 
and Canada, asking aid for the shareholders ruined by 
the failure of the City of Glasgow Bank. It s‘ates| 
that £500,000 are required, and that half has already | 
been subscribed. The appeal is signed by the Pro. 
vosts of Edinburgh and Glasgow, and the executive 
committee of the relief fund. These shareholders are 
beld responsible to the depositors, but many of them 
had all their means invested in these shares, and are 
left absolutely destitute. 

Prussia.—An order of the Prussian Ministry of 
State is published, tbat persons considered dangerous | 
may be denied the right of residing in Berlin or its 
suburbs. The order took effect on the 29th ult., and | 
remains in force for a year. Under it about forty 
conspicuous Socialists received notices of expulsion, 
among whom were two members of the Chamber of | 
Deputies. Carrying arms, except by special permit, | 
and the sale of explosive projectiles, are prohibited. 

AustriA.—The Finance Committee of the Austrian ' 
Delegation has refused to discuss the supplementary | 
credit desired to meet the expenses incurred by the oc- 
cupation of the Turkish provinces, until the Reichs-| 


rath shall have given its opinion on the Treaty of Ber-! 
lin. 
INDIA AND AFGHANISTAN.—One of the columns of | 
British troops advancing into Afghanistan occupied the 
Khurum Fort on the 27th ult., the Afghan garrison | 
having retired to Peiwar, at the northern end of the 
Kburum Valley. <A dispatch from Peshawur on the 
2gth announced that hostile highlanders, estimated to 
number 4,000, had collected in the hills between Fort! 
Alimusjid and that place, and cut off communication 
through the Khyber Pass for the time. Some convoys 
had been attacked, and compeiled to return. Later i: 
was said that the opposing bands had been dispersed. 
An attempt on the 3oth to turn the Afghan position | 


-| tained and respected. 
| heads of Departments are briefly summarized. 


Soe eer tae. 


near Peiwar failed. An attack was expected to be 
made on the 2d inst. The column moving from Quet- 
tah had lost many of its camels, and it was supposed 
that the advance on Candahar will be deferred till 
spring. 

CONGRESS.—The session opened on the 2d inst, 
In the Senate, fourteen members were absent. Three 
different resolutions were offered, proposing the ap. 
pointment of a joint committee to investigate and re. 
port the best method of preventing the introduction 
and spreading of epidemic diseases, especially yellow 
fever and cholera; also one instructing the Finance 
Committee to inquire into the expediency of making 
the trade dollar a legal tender, and of providing for its 
recoinage into the standard dollar; a bill for the retir- 
ing of the trade dollar, and its recoinage in standard 
dollars; and a resolution instructing the Judiciary 
Committee to inquire whether, at the recent elections, 
the constitutional rights of American citizens were vio- 
lated in any of the States, and their exercise of the 
elective franchise prevented or nullified by force or 
fraud. All were laid over for future consideration. 
In the House, 229 members werc present, and two 
new members, Bailey, of New York, and Majors, of 
Nebraska, elected to fill vacancies, were sworn in. 
The President's Message was received and read in both 
Houses, and ordered to be printed. 


The Message is of moderate length. It speaks of 
the ravages of yellow fever, and the action of the gov- 
ernment in furnishing tents, medicines, and food, inthe 
confident expectation that Congress would sanction 
such action. This visitation has aroused a public sen- 
timent in favor of national sanitary administration, not 
only to control quarantines, but to have the sanitary 
supervision of internalcommerce in times of epidemics, 
and hold an advisory relation to State and manicipal 


| health authorities, with power to deal with whatever 
endangers the public health, which municipal and 


State authorities cannot regulate. The President re- 
commends early and careful consideration by Congress 
of the whole subject. The evidence furnished by the 
record of the recent Congressional elections in many of 
the Southern States, especially in South Carolina and 
Louisiana, that the colored people have been 
largely prevented from the free exercise of the right of 
suffrage, thus violating the Constitutional amendments 


| which the people of those States had accepted and 


promised to observe, is next referred to, and assurance 
is given that whatever authority rests with the Execu- 
tive to inquire into and punish violations of the United 
States laws on this subject, will be unhesitatingly exer- 
cised, and every effort used to obtain a fair investiga- 
tion of the crimes alleged to have been committed. 
The importance to the whole nation of the maintenance 
of the equal rights of all citizens in every section of the 
country, is properly insisted upon. Increased appro- 


| priations for the Department of Justice are asked, to 


meet the necessary expenses of enforcing the laws. 
Our relations with other countries are peaceful, and 


, Our neutrality in ‘contests between them has been main- 


The reports of the different 
On the 
Indian question, the President concurs in the recom- 
mendation made by both the Secretaries of War and 


the Interior, of the organization of a corps of mounted 


« Indian auxiliaries,” to be under the control of the 
army, and to assist in preserving order on the reserva- 
tions ; but he says that greater reliance must be placed 


, on humane and civilizing agencies for the ultimate so- 


lution of the Indian problem. Both daty and interest 
require that we should help them to attain whatever 
degree of civilization they may be capable of. Atten- 
tion 1s called to the experiment receatly undertaken in 
| Placing fifty Indian children at the Hampton School, 
to receive a literary and industrial training. 





